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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE 
STATE. 

We have all heard of the small boy who 
nearly split his throat in singing *' I want to be 
an angel," but who privately confided to his 
teacher that he woi^ld prefer to be captain of a 
canal boat. This difference between public and 
private profession offers food for thought. I 
wish to touch upon only one phase, how far 
may the state advantageously intervene in in- 
fluencing the choice of a profession ? To what 
extent may the state offer opportunities for 
making the best use of that which is in us? 
Does a public library stand among those func- 
tions of a state which make or hold such 
opportunities ? 

The theory underlying a democratic govern- 
ment is that every man should be equal in his 
opportunities — not that every man should be 
a millionaire, a city boss, or a social leader, 
but that every man should be in a position 
where that which is best and strongest in him 
may find activity. This was the idea that was 
present when the Constitution was framed. 
** The doctrines of Europo were." wrote Jeffer- 
son, '*that men in numerous associations can- 
not be restrained within the limits of order and 
justice but by forces physical and moral wielded 
over them by authorities independent of their 



will. Hence their organization of kings, heredi- 
tary nobles, and priests. Still further to con- 
strain the brute force of the people, they deem it 
necessary to keep them down by hard labor, 
poverty, and ignorance, and to take from them* 
as from bees, so much of their earnings as tint 
unremitting labor shall be necessary to obtaia 
a sufficient surplus barely to sustain a scanty 
and miserable life. And these eaming^s they 
apply to maintain their privileged orders it 
splendor and idleness, to fascinate the eyes of 
the people, and excite in them a humble adonk 
tion and submission, as to an order of superior 
beings." The opposite idea was, he thought, 
embodied in the Constitution. Man was a 
rational animal, endowed by nature with rights 
and with an innate sense of justice. He could 
be restrained from wrong and protected in right 
by moderate powers, confided to persons of hit 
own choice, and held to their duties by depend- 
ence on his own will. As wisdom and virtue 
were not hereditary the complicated organizt- 
tion of kings, nobles, and priests was not the 
wisest or best to effect the happiness of associ- 
ated man. ** We believed," he continued, " that 
men, enjoying in ease and security the full 
fruits of their own industry, enlisted by all 
their interests on the side of law and order« 
habituated to think for themselves and to fot 
low their reason as their guide, would be mors- 
easily and safely governed than with minds nouf^ 
ished in error, and vitiated and debased, as la 
Europe, by ignorance, indigence, and oppret- 



It would carry us too far afield to undertake 
measure the application of this theory, to 
St whether, on the whole, it has made angels 
captains of canal boats. The theory of 
)vernment often differs much from the art, 
id it would be easy to show startling devia- 
)ns from the rosy views of the founders, 
lort as has been the experience of the United 
ates, and trying as have been some of the in- 
dents, failure has not been absent any more 
an variety; and surprises have followed the 
ost carefully prepared measures. The inter- 
ts of individuals or factions have interfered, 
he supremacy of the slave power was based 
id maintained upon selfishness; and the too 
iger pursuit of that selfishness led to the 
>wnfall of the doctrine of states rights, 
'ithin the memory of men still living the sup- 
)rt of slavery has been thorough and forceful. 
I 1852, Harper, of South Carolina, said he- 
re a Society for the Advancement of Learn- 
g : •' The institution of slavery is a principal 
use of civilization. It is as much the order 
nature that men should enslave each other 
; that other animals should prey upon each 
her." And he scoffed at the idea of educat- 
g a slave. ** Would you do a benefit to the 
>rse or the ox by giving him a cultivated 
iderstanding or fine feelings." He found an 
ho among many at the north. It required a 
vil war to determine that question : and it 
quired years of experimenting and blunder- 
ig to reach a conviction that the south must 
ork out its own political and economic salva- 



tion. More than a generation has pa 
it is seen that not in politics lies the sol 
the negro question, but in the thrift 
farmer, and in the efforts of such 
Booker T. Washington, who preaches t 
negro must make his own future. 

To-day the country faces another < 
big with possibilities for good and for i 
we to hold at arm's length peoples, co; 
or purchased, and deny them any pi 
save that of feeding our industries and 
ing for our commerce ? Is a Spanis! 
Indian or a Philippino to be exploited s 
a cash basis? Are millions of dep< 
alien and non-absorbable, to be slo^ 
painfully crushed and transmuted into 
for the benefit of greed ? Further, is 
tion in public life, leading to class leg 
to continue until the combinations, wh< 
capital or of labor, dependent upon le{ 
for their ability to exist at the cost of 
break down under their own grasping ; 
opoly ? The outcry against trusts is a s; 
of economic disorder, and, however i 
or based upon feeling a large part < 
points to an evil calling for correction, 
state has thus far proved powerless it is 
there is a good reason for combinat 
capital and the union of many concern 
one management. The offences against 
laid at the doors of the trusts, are yi 
isolated, defined, and met. If inJQ 
done, if inequality of condition is unnec 
created, if markets are manipulated t 



existing laws or the absence of proper regula- 
-ions — these are questions to be met, and it 
lepends upon ourselves to solve them properly. 

•Men, as well as women," says Mill, **do not 
require political rights in order that they may 
govern, but in order that they may not be mis- 
governed." A change in methods of produc- 
tion or manufacture makes itself felt for a time 
ti a narrowing of opportunity, and the state 
aciay intervene to prevent undue pressure 
rlirough laws which favor one industry or class 
9t the expense of other industries or classes. 
Kot to create opportunity, however, for that 
means making unnecessary work — a wasteful 
application of social force. Equality before the 
law implies equal laws. 

Our problems of state change, and our stand- 
Birds seem to change with them. From stage- 
voach to steam was a jump, but it is hinted that 
■even steam has had its day for land transporta- 
Hion, and electricity will take its place. These 
Ranges also mark the changes in social action. 
fthe immensely more complex problems of to- 
sBay demand the methods of electricity, and man 
Zlias passed from the state of a social un*t, capa- 
l>le, as was thought, of being studied in isola- 
tion, into that of a social molecule useful only 

In combination with others of his kind. The 
economic development has been enormous, and 
^o rapidly accomplished as to leave us still in 
f doubt as to its final outcome. The prizes offered 
•by a commercial career are tempting our young 
^en to enter business, and the highest trained 
^natural faculty reaps rewards which seem stu- 
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pendous even to ourselves who have coi 
look upon millions with much the same ind 
ence as our fathers looked upon thouss 
Has the art of government kept pace witl 
development? It is not necessary to giv 
stances in state and national legislation \^ 
private interests have colored, if not domin 
the law. 

The individual makes his own place i 
ciety — given a fair opening. Character i 
factor. In nature there is infinite variety 
each species is in natural conditions inexoi 
definite in form and functions. Man ma 
terfere and double the petals of a rose or i 
he may produce new varieties in or o 
season, and he may boast of his succes 
hot-house cultures. Yet he has never a 
the essential character of a rose or of a pini 
with his present knowledge he cannot sc 
it. The nature of man is bound by juf 
limitations. The boy entering one 
higher schools is a bundle of prejudi 
combination of inherited tendencies an 
ties, home influences and his general sv 
ings. No hot-house culture has alt 
real nature, and there is much more of 
than of the present controlling hi 
and nerve fibre. Hundreds of ge 
behind him are exerting their influe 
have implanted tendencies which no 
can modify. If a radical attempt 
forcibly to change his character, a 
twist is given which produces stran 
moral effects. It has been noted 
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where a highly centralized system of state edu- 
cation is imposed, that the conflict between 
modern ideas taught in schools and home train- 
ing and social environment is apt to produce an 
incurable moral vacillation and a weakening of 
character. May not nihilism in Russia, social- 
ism in Germany, and the prevalence of immor- 
ality among the graduates of French schools, 
be in a measure attributed to this state inter- 
ference with natural conditions? The gardener 
develops the blossom in beauty, but at the 
expense of the fruit. The law of conservation 
of energy is absolute, and what is over-ex- 
pended in one direction must be taken from 
force which would be expended in another line. 
Yet too much efficacy may be attributed to 
heredity. Even in the animal world there are 
widely varying degrees of inherited action and 
instinct. Some, apparently without suggestion, 
begin at once to do just what their parents have 
done for centuries. To others more or less 
training is essential ; it is a development of 
latent instincts, requiring an occasion to be 
called into action. The vertebrates are of this 
type, and man must be carefully nursed through 
years of helplessness, and trained through 
years of partial power Into an ability to use 
the aptitudes which promise the best results. 
The function of education is to offer the largest 
possibilities for discovering and strengthening 
these aptitudes. The public schools do this in 
a half effective manner, treating large classes 
of pupils with the same acids, to bite into the 
forming brain certain scratches crudely and 
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uniformly made by the machine of the eduok 
tional system. Differences in taste, difference*' 
in abilities, differences in surroundings, cotuit 
for little. Into the huge hoppers of the schodf 
are dumped annually tens of thousands of 
children and made to pass through sieves of 
one size of mesh. Is it strange that the results 
do not justify the expectations ? 

By the time the youth has left the public 
schools he has some method, less learning, and 
faces a necessity of choosing his calling in life. 
In the university he finds all paths open to him; 
but only a small part of the young of a com- 
munity pass through a university. The larger 
number are obliged to go into the world for 
a living, and it is to this number a public 
library appeals. Reading maketh a full man; 
it does much more. It offers to every user the 
taste of learning and the chance of finding some 
one branch which will appeal strongly to hit 
taste. It exerts a mode of selection in which 
each reader finds his liking and natural bent. 

It is not claimed that the highest knowledge 
can thus be obtained by the free use of a library. 
The boy who has knocked around among ma- 
chinery is a better practical mechanic than one 
who has pored over patent office reports ; the 
machine speaks a language to him, and he un- 
derstands its every whim and change. The 
boy of the street has certain qualities developed 
which would appear like a sixth sense sud- 
denly imposed upon one carefully nurtured at 
home and in the university. It would seem 
such a novelty as to amount to a deformity and 



ifficult to apply. The boy or man who has, in 
le use of books, obtained a liking or a facility, 
as obtained a pleasure and aid to living denied 
> one who looks upon action as the highest 
inction of life and spends a life in dollar mak- 
ig and in breeding dollar makers. If any of 
ou have read such stories of sordid poverty 
5 Morrison's "Tales of mean streets," or 
Child of the Jago," in which the crushing 
ffect of squalid surroundings kills and leaves 
nly a small fraction of refinable matter, the 
nreality of *' Stalky and Company " becomes 
matter of wonder. The story of frightful 
lisery and dreadful sadness is incomparably 
lore telling than the schoolboy pranks of 
iangy, boisterous, and not very real Stalky 
nd Company. The chances are that San 
3rd and Merton never became good citizens; 
le boy of the truly good books died at too 
arly an age and in too much odor of sanctity 
J show what he could be in middle and late 
fe. The presumption is that Stalky and his 
ompanions, out of fiction, would be occupied 
1 certain unprofitable labor contracts under 
tate supervision, dressed in state clothes, 
fter a short term in a House of Correction, 
'he human wreckage every year is fearful, and 
lore destructive than any war. Seton-Thomp- 
on asserts that no wild animal in nature ever 
ies a natural death. Of certain ranges of city 
fe the same assertion may be made. Driftwood 
as its uses; but there is no room for human 
riftwood, and every step taken to reduce its 
roportion is so much gained for good. 
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The state cannot make learned men by legii- 
lation ; nor moral men, nor even good inen; 
but it can give every one an opportunity to 
make the best of his faculties, and may offer 
the means of training ability. In the matter of 
wealth, the state should not give to any mao 
his living unless helpless or unless full return 
is made by him ; but the state owes him protec- 
tion for the property he has rightly obtained 
and saved, and in giving him such protection it 
assures the full and free use of that property in 
any manner not injurious to society or to the 
rights of another person. So in other lines, the 
state need not give him a university education; 
but it offers to all an opportunity to obtain a 
university education, provided due effort is 
made and a reasonable share of ability is shown 
by the user of this opportunity. 

The limits between education and library use 
become evident when force or compulsion If 
considered. For its own safety the state as- 
sumes that a man who can read, write, and do 
sums, is on the road to becoming a better cit- 
izen than a man who can do none of these 
things. Hoys and girls are compelled, for their 
own good, to pass a certain time in the schools. 
It is an offence at law for a parent to allow his 
child to grow up absolutely uneducated. No 
one has ever proposed that the use of a library 
should be made compulsory, and no one ever 
will. Imagine the consequences of obliging all 
children of a certain age to read Oliver Optic ; 
or Rudyard Kipling, or even Robinson Crusoe, 
though what child has not read the last, when 
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opportunity has been given ? Begin, said 
rabeau, with the babe in the cradle — " teach 
a, for his first word, to lisp the name of Wash- 
:ton ! '■ Good advice in theory, but nine out 
ten of the children would die of apoplexy In 
! attempt. So the enforced used of reading 
uld result in distortion of mind as well as 
iy. Voluntary is the proper system to be 
ployed. The state establishes libraries and 
.intains them as public libraries, but beyond 
It its action should not extend. 
\ danger lies in applying the methods of a 
lool to a library and its contents. The good 
,le boy is given a penny or a stick of candy 
' learning his lessons. If he dislikes figures, 
t attention is purchased ; if he loathes gram- 
ir (and who does not ?), he is paid for the effort 
mastering a rule he will never apply in the 
il use of language. It is safe to believe that 
len of voting age he will still look for the 
iterial stimulus to action and be willing to 
ve a price for performing his public duty. 
: has in him the qualities of a ward heeler 
d professional politician. "The poorer the 
., the better the chromo," was the old say- 
\ ; and the gift enterprise applied to reading 
ipt to be disastrous. The ability to select 
od reading is not instinctive ; but, on the 
ler hand, it cannot be taught. No one is in a 
lition to say what is and what is not good 
:rature. To undertake to impose uniformity 
fffong, and the methods of the Salvation 
my are as legitimate in their sphere as the 
nuflections and silent prayer in orthodojr 
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temples. No city was ever reformec 
day-school books, or issues from a ref 
any more than our associated chari 
abolished poverty, or our state institut 
made pauperism a thing of the pas 
work as they have done, it must be 
Fadden and his speech who will re: 
who stand in need of modification, foi 
tion is out of the question. AVe can, 
eagerly accept the cheerful optimise 
Stuart Mill, who held that '*all tl 
sources of human suffering are in a 
gree, many of them almost entirely, 
able by human care and effort." 

The West End cannot be oblit< 
sprinkling rose water over it; nor can 
chist be changed (however much imp 
giving him a bath and clean linen, 
one's eyes to certain conditions bee; 
are unpleasant or apt to awaken dis 
impressions is not the means of cur 
No battle was ever won by c^ntinuall 
away from the enemy. The Chan 
threatening, but they were quieted b 
them more than half way. German 
has been reduced to a harmless a 
wholesome activity by studying its 
and granting a part. In this country 
different social trials of recent years: t 
movement, the negro problem, the { 
or inflation craze, the silver agitation 
labor strikes. Some have been sett 
were temporary phases of discontent 
naturally; and some are still with v 
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ance could they have been lightly passed 
r, allowed to drift without comprehending 
r motives and extent, or neglected with eyes 
t and scented handkerchief to the nose. 

will not do to hold up one's hands in holy 
ror at what seems to us social heresy and 
tical madness. These phases must be 
lied, and the conditions upon which they are 
id questioned and put on trial. The crimi- 
oflfers as interesting a problem as the gen- 

of industry; the millionaire is no more of 
>cial unit than the day laborer or pauper: 

'• Sole estate his sire bequeathed 
(Hapless sire to hapless son), 
Was the wailing song he breathed. 
And his chain when life was done." 

1 the commonplaces of smug respectability 
as much a social force as the vagaries of a 
gar, a genius, a madman, or a librarian. 
: people speak often in a strange language 
in strange times; but it is a voice always 
thy of being heard. It cries out its needs 
its desires, and suggests what it believes 
)e reforms and improvements. It suffers 
n directness of speech and the fervidness of 
:enly felt but half understood cause; and it 
needs which can hardly be expressed, and 
.it the men who will " interpret and articu- 
its dumb deep want." It is in the Public 
rary that the record of its pleas and com- 
nts should be accumulated and find a& 
ly a hearing as the history of the past and 
policies of factions and parties long since 
d. Herr Most, Eugene Debs, John Altgeld^ 
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and George Francis Train, suspects and noft* 
descriptii, should take their place with Jacob 
Rils, Joniah Flint, and Wyckoff, who have livtd 
In plums und served as tramps; with Lloydi 
Ely, Gunton, Hcrron and Mayo Smith, who haft 
sought to express In more careful or aclentlflc 
terms the social problems of the day. Tbs 
radical of yesterday is the conservative of to- 
day. In a great library there Is room for all, 
and in the extended udc of a great library llM 
one of the best correctives for ills afflicting the 
body social, for it Is equally suggestive as to 
cause and remedy. Catholicity is Its only safi 
rule, for no man Is cursed with omniscience, or 
with omnipotence to give it effect. 

The library thus serves for all ages and for 
all times, a permanent educational Inttrument 
and a valuable investment, returning Interest 
in the opportunities It gives. One of the fea« 
turctt of the Roman Catholic church la that Itl 
doors are always open, and spiritual comfort 
may be had at any time and for every occailoiii 
Does not the Library offer as timely a prlvllegei 
though more worldly, and give an opportunity 
for amusement, instruction, assistance, and lm« 
provement ? 

The public schools of Boston number 8t,ooo 
pupils and involve a cost of $31 a year for every 
pupil; the public library has 65,000 carda in 
use, and issues for home use 1,950,000 volumet 
a year, among a population of less than 600,- 
000. One person in every nine of population 
holds a card, and each card takes an average 
of 20 books a year. Making a general average» 
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head of population takes two volumes a 
— a large proportion when similar returns 
other cities are examined. This docs not 
into account the use of the different de- 
nents of the library and branches within 
walls. The entire expense is less than 
GOO a year, and the city contributes of this 
$248,000. The cost of each cardholder is 
:han $4 a year, and the cost of circulating 
volume in actual use is 2 cents. The per 
a tax on population for library purposes is 
nts a year. Bear in mind, too, the use is 
ly voluntary, and free to all. Surely much 
must come from such leavening activity, 
if some of the books that circulate by the 
ter of a million are not to be found in its 
ctions. 

cent investigations have shown that in 
ocean — and in the last year soundings 
discovered in the Pacific depths greater 
have hitherto been known — in deep ocean 
t is a stratum of water lighted from above, 
:he ocean bed has a light of its own. Be- 
n these flows a stratum of water without 
, impenetrable to light, a sinister and 
cny bar of separation. Through this black 
it is believed, occur those great migrations 
le inhabitants of the sea, as safe from 
e as from below, and pursuing unchecked 
: great mysterious movements that have so 
1 purpose to them and so inexplicable a 
ling to us. Is not this symbolic of what 
be found in the social world ? There are 
e who live near the sunlight, and those 
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who live in the lowest depths, enjoying an il- 
lumination of a totally different character. Be» 
tween the two live and move and be a vast 
number, possessing desires, activities, and pur- 
poses of their own, and having little connectioo 
with above or with below. We talk glibly of 
the *' submerged tenth." From some positions 
it is rather the submerged nine-tenths of which 
we should speak. If the library offers to a 
small part of these some refuge, some pleasure, 
some illumination, some opportunity, its exi8^ 
ence is justified. 
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{ THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN ITS RELA- 
; TIONS TO LITERATURK. 

My subject, *'The public library in its rela- 
tions to literature," is vague indeed, but pur- 
f posely so. I am like the ambitious woman who 
j wanted to die that she might have in the uni- 
.' verse at large a field commensurate with her 
power of expression. Certainly literature is a 
large subject, but not too large to dismay us, 
: though we must travel fast and a little unevenly 
in these few moments. Twenty years of asso- 
ciation with this library and its treasure have 
given me a certain superficial acquaintance — 
it cannot well be other than superficial — with 
the concrete result of three thousand recorded 
years of humanity's attempts to voice itself 
through its aspirations, its experiences, and, 
not less important, through its failures. It will 
be desirable, however, to treat this subject not 
so much as a servant of any institution, as to 
loolc upon it with an open mind in this atmo- 
sphere of free institutions. 

Whatever else a great library ought or ought 
not to garner to itself, it has one plain duty laid 
upon it to acquire works of literature. Wc all 
know Charles Lamb's essay on books which are 
not books, and, without too much definiteness, 
we have a clear notion of what we mean by a 
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real " book." Books deal not pric 
art, science or government, but with 
expressions of the human mind inth 
imagination, with the art of life, with 
ing of our nature for something 1 
trivialities of each day. Literature 
one form of the immaterial side of 
ence since those earliest d&ys post 
Jiominis, when travelling bards sang 
provisations on stories traditional 
remoter past, or when round the wini 
old beldames summoned up rimes, 
oft-repeated riddles to keep alive the 
of intellect in an age inconceivabl} 
our complicated perceptions. Yet 
rudimentary forms of literary exprei 
vitality and mode far beyond the i 
babble of commonplace speech. If 
it, try to write a folk-tale as good as 
in Grimm's collection. All this once 
the infinitely richer modes of literal 
tion continue to make, for spiritual 
lectual enlightenment. Yes, I beli 
library should see to it that these 
books — come first. Other sorts of 
in a measure for the material benef 
particular man or men, some creed, \ 
cal system, some commercial the 
too should be here — every one of t 
sible, but not to the neglect of the 
drama, criticism, the essay, the no 
any fashion whatsoever of pure lett 
/ettres.As we used to call them — the 
primordial cells of the tissues of a li 
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William Everett, that eminent teacher, once 
opened $i course in Latin at Harvard College 
by saying — and to have heard him say it is a 
bright memory to me, *'This, gentlemen, is a 
course which will never, under any circum- 
stances, enable any one who takes it to earn a 
dollar or to gratify any wordly ambition." This 
noble heresy fell gladly on the ears of ingenuous 
youth, and they drew rich blessings therefrom, 
but, I suspect, to a coldly practical world it 
may have sounded like precious nonsense, and 
you may be sure that he who uttered it hoped 
that it would so sound. The incident is told 
because it well illustrates an attitude toward 
literature in general. It should be to the re- 
freshment, the consolation of mankind, and not 
to his material gain or his mere amusement. 
Surely there is no animus on my part against 
practical or applied wisdom which conduces to 
tht material betterment of man, or to civic and 
national splendor, but for the moment, and in 
the spirit of a partisan, let me plead for books 
which furnish solace and stimulus to the tired 
minds of all men. 

How does this library really stand then in the 
realm of literature in the widest possible sense ? 
As a matter of course it has the usual, the im- 
portant, works of every age and country. Let 
us never tire of saying that its foundations were 
laid by earnest and scholarly men. No body 
of men, summoned to do a benefit to the city 
which they loved, could have done [their work 
better than those early trustees and others asso- 
ciated with them. The monumental books are 
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all here, and many, very many, rarities. Now 
and then comes to light some mysterious gap ; 
where there is so much detail there are sure to 
be some mistakes. When the purchase of too 
costly originals has been inadvisable the library 
has sought to get good reprints, especially in 
English and French literature. We still lack, 
in common with all American libraries, the 
comforting sense of completeness, but we are 
young yet, and hopeful withal. There is not 
to-day in this country a library where could be 
written a history of English literature, based 
on approved and scientific principles, and there 
is no single library able to furnish material 
needful for a history of American letters. 

This library, aside from its respectable gen- 
eral treasures, has much good matter in Eng- 
lish literature housed in the Barton collection. 
The wealth of the Shakespeare portion is well 
known, but there is also excellent substance 
dealing with the 17th and i8th centuries. Early 
French letters are favorably represented by 
some exceedingly choice texts. Our founda* 
tions are large and valuable both in national 
literature and history. The Prince, Barlow, 
Franklin, and John A. Lewis libraries make a 
strong combination never to be excelled, per* 
haps never again equalled. I should be glad 
to think that in the great coming library of 
New York, the focus of our civilization, there 
might eventually accumulate so good a coUeo* 
tion of "Americana," but it seems hardly prob- 
able, at least for some time to come. The 
priceless value of the Ticknor library of Spanish 
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Portuguese works, rich in all scholarly 
ctions, has long been recognized, but the 
re of this inestimable possession is to be 
e glorious than its past, in view of the 
;ning interest in West Indian and South 
srican affairs, where Spanish culture has 
a perceptible if not gratifying effect. The 
man, French, Italian, Scandinavian, even 
Russian, and Eastern European literatures 
more than respectably represented in this 
iry. We are sadly deficient, however, in 
ch works, and during recent years the gen- 
high average of important continental 
ature has been only fairly maintained. I 
not criticise the share which this library 
recently taken in the socializing tendencies 
lis city, but it is quite proper for citizens to 
erstand that the idea is now stronger than 
led to be, of furnishing mental amusement 
ght refreshment, so to speak — and that the 
ntenance of an expensive system of branches 
sub-stations draws heavily upon the financial 
lurces. Every progressive institution is poor ; 
it possibly be true that the citizens of Boston 
g^ine this library to be in possession of funds 
cient to equip it as it should be equipped ? 
older books need tender care ; the cost of 
Qtenance is inevitably out of proportion to 
apparent growth; meanwhile the demands 
ie present are more and more urgent, 
have strayed a little from my subject, but 
»re passing on let me recall that the noble 
ker library is a notable gathering of uni- 
;al literature, of a sort which it would be 
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exceedingly difficult to pick up again. Spedil 
encouragement comes sometimes by such & 
gift as that recently made by the Browning 
Society, of works by and relating to Robeit 
and Elizabeth Browning. A few enthusiaidc^ 
young men, some of them from Philadelphiit 
have in late years started a Walt Whitmtt 
alcove; while Miss Victorine Artz, of ChicagOi 
by a gift of $10,000, has made it possible to 
open in earnest an alcove devoted to Americaa 
and English poetry. Much of this growth goei 
on quietly, unknown to the public generallyi 
and almost unperceived by us, who are ab* 
sorbed in our own special duties. Work in 1 
library, my friends, is not all cakes and ale, aS 
many suppose it to be. Association with boob 
is, I am sorry to admit, something like dog 
breeding — admirable for the books and the 
dogs, but rather belittling to the human being. 
Much of it is nervous, dirty, fussy detail, with 
no tangible end in view from an individual 
standpoint. The fun is in seeing the thing 
grow, to realize that one's own life and strength 
pass imperceptibly into the totality of resale 
A library is a cemetery in more senses than 
one. It absorbs youth, ability, and fine enthus- 
iasms. The great public catalog, unquestion- 
ably the grandest achievement of its kind, is a 
huge Moloch, so far as we are concerned. Our 
eyesight, our backs and legs, our patience, and 
the sweetness of our lives have all gone Into 
its insatiable depths. Scorn not its limitations 
and its imperfections therefore — they are the 
imperfections of human nature itself. 
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In every large library there are period! of 
meven, ragged growth. It Is neither posiilble 
lor practicable to keep the development per- 
tctly normal; though progreRi of lome lort li 
naklng all along the van. This U due to the 
aicei. Rometlmei the caprices, of trustees, or 
( certain members of tho working force, and 
onnetlmcs to persistent recommendutlonii from 
ctlve citizens and students. It Is astonishing 
nto how few hands the welfare of any great 
natltutlon Is practically committed. The elect 
re ever busy over their unceasing contention 
gainst Ignorance, while that huge, Indefinable, 
.nd dormant creature, the public, patiently yet 
ingratefully accepts the results achieved by 
he unselfish few. This superb building was 
»ut through by the bold, almost arrogant, deii- 
nce on the part of five men, of public opinion, 
nd of the jeers and insults of the prens. Hut 
t waa built on that wholesome principle* enun- 
lated by the late Wlllian^ H.Vanderbilt: "The 
•ublic be damned." So It is with the growth 
I the books. Thesr personal tastes and ob- 
tinaciea have In the aggregate achieved fine re- 
alti. I remember one trustee who was averse 
) Che purchase of any book which did not con- 
iln a map. 

Recently was a mighty rage for books on 
leoaophy, palmistry, cartomancy, and astrol- 
gy* To-day theosophy Is as dead, so far as 
lii library Is conccrnecl, as, as-'well-as It 
^iervestobe. The spring of each year brings 
I demands for new books on yachting, boat- 
g, road-maps and fishing, for we are a sport- 
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ing community. In the fall comes a 
interest in games and customs incide 
religious holidays. These are the 
and passing interruptions. The de< 
ests of scholarship and investigatic 
disturbed by times and seasons. Cc 
deed is the clamor for genealogy, Iocs 
and — miserabile dictu — mental or 
science. That is a topic on which it 
ous to rouse a conscientious librarian 

All these demands must be met 
fashion, but the more serious require 
never to be neglected. During the \ 
of Mr. Abbott, it is a pleasure to rec 
valuable work, reasonably within o: 
was allowed to slip from us. Men 
willing to face criticism by paying 
one work, $2800 for another, $1200 f* 
and $800 for a little map of Boston, 
year of our Lord 2000, and not the fe 
to-day, shrewdly in mind. Unwort 
librarian or trustee who whispers t 
*' What has posterity done for us ?" 

In the department of the humanitie 
we are speaking, this community o^ 
ing gratitude to Prof. Henry W. 1 
former trustee, who interested hims 
obtaining of many works of the hig 
acter, which might have slipped th' 
others. He was the means of bri: 
collection of Egyptian archaeology tc 
est eflSciency. Of late, Dr. Ripley of 
tute of Technology has interested 
European anthropology and ethnolo 
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behalf, until this library now holds perhaps the 
first rank in this important (ield. If the statis- 
tical department continues to grow as it has 
been growing it is within possibility that we 
•hall have the leading place in this country on 
sociological matters. Within a few months we 
have been so generously enriched by such pub- 
lic citizens as the sons of the venerated Garri- 
son and by the disinterested services of CoU 
onel Higginson that our archives now hold the 
most important anti-slavery manuscripts in the 
world. One good thing brings another. Only 
the other day the city of Hoston received the 
priceless literary remains of the late Rufus W. 
Griswold, the first modern American critic. 
These came through the friendly offices of two 
men — one of New York, one of Cambridge. 

I mention these few instances of devotion, 
not to signalize a special generosity, but to call 
attention to the fact that this unsteady growth 
is really the most healthy. A plump and even 
development would not be so impressive, and 
would at best represent only a constructive 
genius of a commonplace order. So long as 
the aggregate is harmonious we need not 
alarm ourselves about the sporadic nature of 
the components. A healthy obstinacy in these 
things is always desirable. Little confidence h 
to be placed in the man or the institution too 
ready to do what people will like. There is 
but one consuming ideal which a large library 
has a right to cherish, and that is to have on 
its shelves every broadside, pamphlet, or book 
which ever was or ever will be printed. lie 
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whii thinks to-tlay that he c«n chuutc with 
entire wiiilom ii u fool; tinit I believe. In com* 
]iai)y with my h(»noreil MMoctAtoi. that MJ 
man, or iuHtitutlon, or rhurch, which unlle^ 
takrii to iirmnibr what another nmy reail ll 
kn.iviNh. The patronn of librarieii in thii brond 
laud should look to it that they tlo not find 
ihrniselvr.H in intrilcctual bonduKe to mull 
ideas. W wt* libraiianH do not meet you fairly 
on (hih (|urNiion of a juHt freedom, it In your 
duty to i.iil M WH until we yield. Ameiivani 
air bravo inulrr rvery lire but that of ridicule 

whrn that begins we wince. Nothinji can 
withstand a bio.idsidr of honent Yankee humoti 
Thrir is somcthiuK in human nature which 
irsentf pattonaKe. Do you remember how 
Si.iikv and Company- thut atrocious trio of 
KipIinK'it uxrd to revile *' Kric or Little by 
lllllr." and "St. Winifred'H or the World of 
M'ljo.d," two exemplary but unrmd lioyi' 
bttoks :' These youn^ devllii had dellcute and 
proud souls, and wanted no Hugar pAp, 

1 1 owe vr I. this is debatable KC^^^ii^^li Mnd here 
is no place tor discudslon. l.et me, however. 
contiibutea modest su>{K<')*ll^*ii to the unemU 
in^ (ontrovetsy over the policy of excluthm. 
Mooks IntpreiiH me very much an people ilo. 
.Some .ue verv K<»*»»1 *»'" very bad, m(»re Mrt 
pretty Kt^«>«i *>>' pretty l>Ad, the majority Mre 
neither i!,xMn\ nor bad -but indllTerent. Hut 
eveiy book like every person is botn into this 
world without any particular denire on society** 
part that it shouUi be born. Once born it Has 
its own way to m.ike in the worbl, but it hiis a 
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f status as an accomplished fact. A great 
y is like a great city — full of all strange 
J. Some of the population of the city sit 
:h places, and live on nice streets, others 
iprisoned. If a book is bad it ought to be 
ip like any malefactor, but I am opposed 
ital punishment. The human entity and 
erary entity both have to be recognized, 
h it is a wearisome problem. Everything 
1 is a problem for that matter. A good 
man told me the other day that we were 
I rum lot." So with books ; many of them 
rtainly a *• rum lot," but I don't feel sure 
ley ought to be strangled at birth, as some 
!ssive thinkers propose to do with unde- 
; babies. When mankind grows better 
will be better books, but not, I suspect, 
greater than are already written. Noth- 
ss than the totality of human knowledge 
1 satisfy us. In front of this lofty ambi- 
e should never suffer to be stretched for 
lent the paralyzing hand of social or eccle- 
al influence of any sort, 
us examine for a few moments the stand- 
this library during the past ten years in 
may fairly be called literature. In 1891, 
the appropriation for the year was $150,- 
:here were purchased as follows : In 
^raphy and literary history, 565 volumes; 
lerican literature (including history and 
iphy), 2909 volumes ; in English litera- 
t555 volumes ; in French, 648 ; in Italian, 
n German, 452; and in classical philology, 
widest sense, 250. In the year 1893, with 
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an appropriation of $155,000, were bougt 
bibliography and literary history, 789 vols 
American literature, 4000 vols. ; in Eng 
2067 ; in French, 1224 ; in Italian, 333 
German, 728 ; and in classics, 419 vols. In 
the appropriation was $245,000, but the 
chases in bibliography fell to 554 ; in Amei 
literature to 2539 ; in English to 1334 
French to 721 ; in Italian to 198 ; in Genn; 
647 ; and in classics to 304. In 1899, the 
port for which is not yet published, the a] 
priation was $255,000, and there were purch 
in bibliography, 506 volumes ; in America 
erature, 3079, a gain of 500 over the prece 
year ; in English, 1858, another gain of 
in French, 11 71, a gain of 400 ; in Italian, 
a gain of over 200 ; in German, 826, an 
gain of 200 ; and in classics a slight gain, 
gain is gratifying, and shows a tendency 
vert to the earlier and higher standard. 
There is readiness to spend money in 
rections of the arts — perhaps somewh« 
for fine than industrial arts — the latte 
a very vague term, which includes in « 
tem everything useful from the ra 
poultry to the latest development of n- 
nance. Great attention is now propei 
to all books in sociology and statistic 
it is just to mention that no small shi 
accessions in these directions is sec 
wise system of exchange of duplica* 
our own publications. In Mr. For 
ment there is also a most seductive 
solicitation through which other f 
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•cities, and countries are induced to believe that 
they are depriving themselves of a rare per- 
sonal privilege if they do not send to this 
library all their publications free of expense to 
us. Genealogies and local histories — an ex- 
pensive sort of publication — are now bought 
in answer to increased demands. 

But more than all, the expense of the 
^branches and stations have increased in pro- 
portion to an immensely improved utility. 
Duplicates, not only of merely popular but 
also of useful books, are bought as never be- 
fore. The old policy used to be to buy one 
•copy each of a foreign and one of an American 
-edition of the same work, with now and then 
an admitted exception of some unusually 
popular book like Bryce's "American com- 
monwealth," or Trevelyan's ** Macaulay." But 
■there was no attempt to meet any demand 
adequately, and as a result there was more 
money to spend on a greater variety of books. 
To-day there is a very faithful attempt made 
to supply in some measure the demand for 
the more usual books. It is a different policy 
and calls for no criticism at this time. It is, 
however, eminently fitting to recognize in the 
marked change of administration a concession 
to the theory which prevails everywhere to-day 
that the public has a just claim on amusement 
and entertainment. The old theory is in- 
scribed in the north wall of this library: *' The 
•Commonwealth requires the Education of the 
People as the safeguard of Order and Liberty." 
This sentiment is so admirable and has sunk 
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•o deeply into our acceptance that it has come 
to seem commonplace — the fate of all sayings 
which pass into the ** general heart of man.'* 
There is nothing, however, in this legend re- 
garding amusement or entertainment as safe- 
guards of order and liberty. *'Ask for the old 
paths, where is the good way, and walk there- 
in." The greatest area in the domain of liter- 
ature is occupied by prose works of the im- 
agination, or fiction, so called. The novel 
ranges from George Eliot's grave ethical 
treatises on social life to the latest subjective 
experience of some very new or neurasthenic 
male or female, quite often with an extensively 
advertised *' past." They are all estimates of 
human existence as seen through the windows 
of each man's or woman's soul, inevitably 
dimmed to some extent by inheritance, preju* 
dice, bitter experience, wasted passion or ex* 
quisite self-sacrifice or sensibility. All have 
some pathological value; the vast majority 
are devoid of true literary skill, but they are in- 
deed expressions of life, and the meanest !• 
not without some significance. It is thesepro* 
ductions of the restless human spirit which 
mankind insists upon reading, not consciously : 
so much for amusement as for refreshment. It 
is my humble opinion that Alexander Dnmati , 
Charles Dickens, Robert Louis Stevenson-"' 
the romancers greater or smaller — have «♦ 
lieved more cases of nervous exhaustion tbft^ 
did ever bromide of potassium. Mental SciefiC 
is valuable therapeutics for people with « 
minds; but for the wearied brains and bodi< 
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of overworked sho;)-girls, clerks, housekeep- 
ers, bread-earners generally, I prescribe you a 
romance, across the pages of which flash the 
drawn swords of Athos, Porthos, and Aramis. 
As I said, the citizens — I had almost said 
the taxpayers, but that is a pleasantry — the 
citizens want these stories, and they hopefully 
frequent these halls to get them. There are at 
least 50,000 people in this city who want to be 
reading, at this moment, *' Darid Harum," 
** Janice Meredith," and "Richard Carvel," 
and a fresh army is at our ramparts crying for 
** To have and to hold " — for four days only. 
It takes more than the ample purse of this 
rich city to feed such an appetite. At such 
a point begins the problem of attempting to 
minister to the pleasure rather than to the 
needs of a population. The more that attempt 
is made the weaker relatively becomes a li- 
brary in other and better directions. I wish 
from the bottom of my heart that all works of 
fiction might be bought on the recommendation 
of the public — no book to be bought without 
five endorsers. That would give the public an 
admirable opportunity to decide what it really ^ 
wants, without the subvention of a corps of 
moral advisers in the matter. Then let a 
charge of one or two cents a week per book be 
imposed. The supply of copies could be regu- 
lated by the demand. Some books might pay 
for themselves — while a possible profit on 
others is conceivable. The suggestion is no 
more unreasonable than the modest charge for 
a towel and suit at the Revere Beach Bath 
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House. The poor man's ocean costs him so 
thing, you see; why not a self-respecting r 
tion to the "poor man's university"? Aft 
novel has been three years in the librar] 
charges might be waived. This would th 
open a large and desirable array of novels 
the same terms as for the serious books, wl 
in their turn would receive more considera 
than ever. Thus might the percentage oi 
tion reading be legitimately lowered. Theo 
inal plan of this noble institution would thu 
carried out ; its ends faithfully subserved, 
would be as free as every church of the H\ 
God ought rightly to be, while the people c< 
use the less serious portions on the same te 
on which they now use the theatre or the ( 
cert, yea, even as the municipal concert. 

We honestly bid you welcome to the Rej 
lie of Letters. If we are sometimes impati< 
you too can be very trying. Our hearts an 
the right place ; if our heads go wrong, w 
wonder is it, in this vast forest of accumuls 
wisdom and folly, that we miss the way ? 
have, thank God, no " walking encyclopaedi 
in our ranks. Like the "complete let 
writer" he is a dangerous fellow, but held 
the populace in much esteem like some Kioj 
Pain or Natural Bone Setter. Into this Rep 
lie, then, you are hospitably invited. Her 
no caste, no color, no creed ; no titular dist 
tions, only those just gradations based 
performance and ability. Here you she 
finely sympathize with the spirituality of d 
olic Dante, or be able to hate with the fit 
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stanttsm of honest Sam Johnson, or test 
ciatively the keen critical blade of sceptical 
1. But the realm of literature will have 
neaning or value to any of us, if we do 
gard it as the approach merely to life it- 
- to life, the one always open book, the 
austible theme, full every moment of 
iy, tragedy, cross purposes, baffled 
, hard earned triumphs, and disillusion 
eat peace of mind at the end. Unless we 
literature to the interpretation of the in- 
y wider and nobler thing — life, it must 
)fitless and of no avail — a selfish and lazy 
jence. 
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